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THE HARMLESS NECESSARY TRUTH. 

BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 



" You get nothing for nothing, and deuced little for a ha'penny." 
" Plus ga change, plus &est le mime chose." 

Here are two old hard-hearted aphorisms that seem pretty 
close to impertinence just now, when we are all busy looking for 
an economic Philosopher's Stone that will transmute the sharp 
flints of life's way into unlimited and universal pocket-money. 

It would appear from all visible signs that Socialism is to be 
the formula most likely to be used in compounding this extremely 
desirable solvent. Each century tries some new prescription for 
universal happiness, and each is cocksure of having at last dis- 
covered the real panacea; but posterity invariably flings the 
vaunted remedy out-of-doors in disgust, and begins all over again 
with a brand-new plan. 

That essential and cynical wisdom to be found embedded in so 
many nursery rhymes pictured this whole situation long since : 

" Jenny Wren fell sick, and Jenny Wren did die; 
The doctors vowed they'd cure her, or know the reason why. 

" ' I can certainly cure her,' said sly Doctor Fox, 
' If she'll take but one pill from out of my box." 

The medical dispute among the feathered experts grew, finally, 
so violent that Jenny's gallant spouse became enraged : 

"Seizing a stick he banged them about:" 

and Jenny, like a sensible little fowl, abandoned nostrums, re- 
covered from the serious complaint of death, and returned to her 
domestic duties. 

Every student of history will compare with interest the whirl- 
ing words now darkening the air, with the outcries that stunned 
the ears of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
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Every indictment brought forth to-day against our social and 
political conditions sounds to the thoughtful reader like an un- 
blushing plagiarism from the very letter of the charges which 
shook the political world of Europe a hundred years ago. All the 
process smacks of wearisome iteration. A hundred years ago, 
young gentlemen of wealth heard with intoxication, as does Mr. 
Joseph Medill Patterson, the plaudits of the mob acclaiming the 
enunciation of their exquisite sympathy with the "have-nots." 
Warm-hearted young writers, like Mr. Jack London and Mr. 
Upton Sinclair, moved by the wretchedness of the unsuccessful, 
straightway set about discovering a universal remedy for such 
distressing possibilities. And these generous, high-hearted an- 
cestors of ours could prove with equal irrefutability that such 
hideous sorrows were entirely unnecessary and easily curable. 
Democracy was so adorably logical. Socialism lacks an equal 
exactness of demonstrability. Every man had equal rights: per- 
mit him to use those rights; certain quotient, equal happiness. 
Two and two making four was far more open to doubt. 

Well, we have tried it; and, however often we do that sum, the 
result works out unsatisfactorily. 

Let us try again in a different way. " To each according to 
his needs ; from each according to his ability." There's a pleasant 
haziness and breadth about that! No mathematics needed there. 

Ha ! you plaguey strong ones, will you insist upon getting out 
on top and grabbing all the good things ? Well, we'll show you ! 
We will put on death duties that will cut off your hopes of found- 
ing a great and powerful family. We will even pass laws to say 
how much you may accumulate in your own lifetime; we will 
cut off the avenues through which you could possibly obtain more 
than your share, by turning all property over to the general fund. 

It is all so pathetically generous, and so pathetically old. The 
early Christians worked out precisely the same scheme, and in a 
generation it had crumbled into ashes. 

The real difficulty is not with the strong. The strong can 
always be controlled; but who can control the weak? By their 
inevitable tendency to lean against one another, they force the 
strong out from among them and up on top. Demagogues they 
will have, and these demagogues — often the very same who 
generously cried out for a change — finding themselves squeezed 
out aloft, try to lead the multitude to the waters of reason and 
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find to their dejected amazement that the obstinate creatures de- 
cline to drink. Then it becomes necessary, they find, " to control 
the people for the people's good," and the whole system of govern- 
ment and inequality begins to revolve again on its old axis. 

An experiment with Socialism will probably be tried in the near 
future. The drift toward a new social formula is so general and 
so strong that, doubtless, no one could now turn it back. The 
surest potent of this is that the most ambitious men in our public 
life are hastening to put themselves in the forefront of the rising 
tide. Their political flair enables them to foresee that their future 
will depend upon leading the movement rather than opposing it. 

The conservatives, however — amid whom there is growing a 
wide, if still speechless, uneasiness — need not be too much 
alarmed. " The more things change the more they will remain 
the same thing." In spite of the mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease in the ten-cent magazines, the rich are not really grow- 
ing richer and the poor poorer, as they are so fond of asserting. 
Not in America, at least, and it is doubtful if it be true elsewhere. 
An increase of $94,000,000 in the deposits in the savings-banks 
during the past year proves that the poor too are growing richer, 
for the number of the depositors increased by 400,000, and the 
deposits were almost without exception made by those who were 
able to set aside earnings above their daily necessities; and the 
scope of daily necessities has expanded almost as greatly in the 
laborer's cottage as in the Newport cottage of the millionaire. In 
proof of this, ask of the purveyors of luxuries what class form the 
bulk of their customers; to whom do they sell their pianos, their 
sewing-machines, their domestic labor-saving devices, their sing- 
ing-machines, their toys, their fallals of personal adornment. 

In spite of the heaping up of great fortunes by the financial 
magnates, the enormous flood of immigrants daily inundating our 
ports find opportunities of success as broadly open as ever. To 
descend to a special instance : A man and his wife who entered the 
port of New York two years ago, with only such funds as would 
enable them to pass the required test of solvency, found employ- 
ment within twenty-four hours of landing, and at the present mo- 
ment have more than a thousand dollars deposited in the savings- 
bank. Their labor has not been heavy beyond what is whole- 
some, and their home has been far more comfortable than any 
Ihey had hitherto known. The secret of their success is the open 
vol. CLxxxm. — no. 597. 14 
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secret of success, and is as old as civilization : industry, economy, 
sobriety. In the position they so adequately occupy, they had had 
in the preceding two years six predecessors, each of whom had 
abandoned the same opportunity on childish pretexts. Two left 
because of the alleged loneliness of a home about twenty-five 
miles from New York City, and but two miles from a village. 
Two were discharged for drunkenness. One left because of a hot 
week, when the work was felt to be a burden; the sixth, because 
of not liking the butter served at table. These last two applied 
to their whilom employer within a few months for charitable 
assistance to save them from eviction into the streets of New York. 

These cases are but individual ones, the advocates of Socialism 
will say; but general conditions are but the aggregate of indi- 
vidual cases. If the prophets of the slums had met with the two 
cases above mentioned wandering homeless in the streets (as a 
matter of fact they were helped and escaped eviction), they would 
have set them down as victims of cruel social laws; and yet both 
declined — even as an alternative to eviction — to return to the 
place they had abandoned, because " the country was dull." 

Fifteen years of experience in a country home near New York 
has given some interesting side-lights upon the theories of the 
Socialists. A large body of employees being required, hundreds 
of men and women have been passed at this point through the 
test of life. Those who remain are housed in beauty and com- 
fort. They have invested savings that make their future secure, 
and their lives and those of their families afford them present 
pleasure and scope for future ambition. Originally they had no 
better opportunities than were offered to the many who have 
passed through and out ; they simply bulked larger in the virtues, 
and so did not drop through the testing sieve back into the pit. 
The same conditions are repeated hundreds of times in the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, and the verdict of each employer is the 
same. Drunkenness, indolence, dishonesty, wash away the unfit 
from the shores of these agreeable opportunities. 

Perhaps quite as potent as any of these three vices is the 
species of intoxication offered by the excitement of city life. Let 
Mr. Sinclair or Mr. London go into those slums — whose horrors so 
arouse their pity that they would upset the whole political struc- 
ture in order to ameliorate them — and offer their inhabitants 
work in the country. It is safe to predict that not one in a 
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hundred would exchange their noisome surroundings for the best 
of opportunities out of sound of the trolley-cars. Our emotions 
are wrought upon by pictures of our unhappy brothers and sisters 
penned in sweat-shops and factories, working for starvation wages, 
mulcted by fines, compelled to labor hideously long hours, and 
flung out ruthlessly if they falter bj r reason of feeble health; and 
the picture is beyond question true. Yet look at the almost in- 
credible reverse of this picture. Given such conditions, the natural 
inference would be that the pressure out of this pit of those reach- 
ing up toward more wholesome and better paid occupations 
would be enormous; but ask any one who goes to the city from 
the country in search of employees whether he encounters that 
pressure. Exactly the contrary is the case. One hears of 
shop and factory girls who are forced to accept wages on which 
they cannot virtuously maintain life, and who are roughly told 
to eke out their earnings with the price of shame, and these are 
facts. Yet if any one of the women who pour daily into the big 
cities in desperate search for domestic servants were to publicly 
offer, in any one of these shops or factories, her desires and her 
far more liberal wages, could she hope for anything better than 
jeers from the very victims of the deplorable "wage slavery"? 
Neither domestic service nor country employment would be al- 
lowed by the victims to be a tolerable exchange, as compared with 
their herded, sweated trades within sound of Bow Bells. 

Nor is this spirit confined to the cities. The loud protests of 
the Socialists are rarely based upon studies of the conditions in 
the small villages and the countryside ; but every resident in such 
neighborhoods can furnish instructive stories of poverty and 
squalid surroundings in which the offer of well-paid occupation 
is treated as a not easily pardonable insult, and pride which does 
not revolt at charity is frequently too proud to accept employment. 

Every human being would be glad to have agreeable surround- 
ings and ample means, but the protesters against social conditions 
refuse to see that a price for these desirable things must always 
be paid in some form of effort or abnegation, and that those who 
lack them are precisely those who find the price higher than they 
are willing or able to pay. The defeated in the struggle for life 
are almost invariably the victims of impatience or emotion; the 
successful, those who can accept bad butter, or a hot week, as 
merely regrettable incidents in the path toward their goal. 
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All these are but the baldest and dullest of truisms, but old truths 
are so persistently true that they are of their very nature tedious. 
What one finds always exhilarating and inspiring are the magnifi- 
cent suggestions of new schemes for getting something for nothing 
and a great deal for a ha'penny; of finding some splendid formula 
of economics that will enable everybody to lift himself up by his 
own boot-straps and not pull hard, either; of laws that will make 
fortune come one's way without its being necessary to restrain 
persistently one's instincts and appetites. 

All this will be sneered at as merely the easy-going aphorisms 
of the well-to-do, as if the greater number of the well-to-do to-day 
had not been the ill-to-do of yesterday. As if they had not known, 
in their turn, what it meant to be ill-fed and shabbily clothed; 
had not, in their turn, known how long are the days of poorly paid 
labor which seem to have no hope for a goal ; as if they, too, had 
not been obliged to swallow down that same pride, impatience, 
passion and repugnance which they now deprecate in others; had 
not hated the hot weeks and the bad butter which they now sug- 
gest should be borne; had not, over and over again, put away the 
temptations of indolence and vice when they seemed the only 
apparent sweets ready to their hand. Even now they have in their 
days of prosperity their own vices of pride, of greed, of dissipation, 
dishonesty, extravagance, which stand ready to drag them down 
into the pit from which they climbed, and which do drag them 
back by thousands. They must deny their appetites and instincts 
still, must tread the hard road as when they were struggling up, 
or their work is all undone. The wheel of the law of life rolls 
over them as easily as over their feebler companions. There is 
but one law for all. 

These ancient saws are not quoted with any hope that the ex- 
periment of the new century will not be tried along the lines of 
Socialism. In some form or other the old attempt to reach uni- 
versal happiness by a short cut is now just about due again; but, 
amid the thunders and lightnings of the new revelation, it is well 
for the still, small voice of common sense to mention now and then 
to a few of us the harmless, necessary truth. 

Elizabeth Bisland. 



